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Teaching Effectiveness: Student Evaluation 


Most teachers want to be, and 
hope they are, good teachers; if pos- 
sible, they want to become better 
teachers. How can they find out, 
most -objectively, what they should 
do, or should stop doing, to improve 
their teaching? Responsible admin- 
istrators want good, or better, teach- 
ers on their staffs. How can they sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff? 

One possible way to answer these 
questions is to ask the customer. We 
need not believe that the customer is 
always right; but if over many years 
the customers agree in their ideas of 
good teaching, we are under some 
compulsion to believe that they may 
after all be right. 

As Professor Edwin R. Guthrie 
(Psychology), of the University of 
Washington, puts it in a recent 
pamphlet, The Evaluation of Teaching: 
A Progress Report,* ‘Aristotle notes 
in his Politics that we get a better 
notion of the merits of a dinner from 
the dinner guests than from the 
cook.” 

Dr. Guthrie has made _ public 
some interesting findings based on 


*Quotations from this Report are by the 
kind permission of Dr. Guthrie. Included in 
the Report are the questionnaire used in the 
survey of student opinion of teaching and 
seven charts. 


Copr. 1955, Trustees of Boston University 


the data and experience of student 
and faculty evaluation surveys of 
university teaching that “have been 
carried on continuously at the Uni- 
versity of Washington since 1924.” 
These findings appear in the Report 
as answers to twelve questions. 
“For some of the ... questions there 
are now answers that will probably 
stand the test of time and further ex- 
perience. For others there are tenta- 
tive or partial answers.” 

The answers, from which the ques- 
tions can be inferred, are briefly sum- 
marized here, in a different order 
from Dr. Guthrie’s, with an occa- 
sional quotation from the Report. 

Over the years, student judgments 
of teaching effectiveness have been 
consistent: “*...the reliability. ..has 
increased from .87 to .94.”’ Certain 
factors which one might think likely 
to destroy the objectivity of student 
judgments have little if any effect: 
size of class (correlation .072), possi- 
bility of greater severity in judg- 
ments of non-major students in a 
class, bias of students with high 
grade-quotients (correlation .07), fa- 
vorable or unfavorable bias gener- 
ated by the student’s current grade. 
A teacher’s colleagues are poor 
judges of his effectiveness; their 
judgments “involve his readiness to 
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work with others in the department 
in arranging schedules, examina- 
tions, and the mass of operational 
detail on which members of a de- 
partment must agree. Few colleagues 
have ever heard one another lecture 
or conduct a class.” 

It appears that teaching effective- 
ness does not automatically improve 
with experience (correlation .13); 
nor, by the same token, are assistant 
and associate professors necessarily 
better teachers than their colleagues 
who hold the rank of instructor. It 
seems “probable that any increase of 
teaching skill in the higher ranks 
tends to be offset by losses of enthusi- 
asm and leisure, and the increased 
preoccupation with affairs other 
than teaching that comes with added 
years en a college campus.” 

The most commonly mentioned 
fault of poor teachers is “belittling” 
or sarcasm. “*...sarcasm and belit- 
tling occurred almost not at all in 
comments on good teachers, and 
was mentioned in a very large ma- 
jority of the student comments on 
the bottom 10 per cent. One is tempt- 
ed to interpret [the] results as indi- 
cating that the most important de- 
terminer of the effectiveness of teach- 
ing is the way the instructor would 
answer the supposititious question: 
‘Are students people?’” 

One interesting question that Dr. 
Guthrie raised was, ‘Do students 
value entertainment above knowl- 
edge?” His comment is: “We have 
no direct answer to this. However, an 
examination of the names of the 
sixty-two teachers in the top decile 
of the annual ratings convinces the 
writer, who is in his fortieth year of 
teaching at the University, that the 
outstanding characteristic of this 
top 10 per cent, most of whom are 
known to him, is a certain out-giving 
interest not unlike the interest of an 
actor or musician, coupled with a 
friendly interest in students as per- 
sons, and, most important, an in- 


dustry and interest in the subject 
that insures his own preparation for 
every class period. Most of the teach- 
ers on the list are workers who spend 
much energy willingly on teaching. 
They are not the ones who at the 
faculty club after lunch take leave 
of their lunch companions with the 
phrase: ‘Back to the mines.’” 

Graduate students agree with un- 
dergraduates “‘in their over-all evalu- 
ations of teaching effectiveness.” 
“...the correlation was .73.” 

“Between colleague ratings on re- 
search productivity and student rat- 
ings of teaching effectiveness there is 
very little relation.” “Our answers 
to [this question] are not yet clear.” 

“The area covered does not in- 
clude the graduate school in which 
the importance of teaching is sharply 
reduced, and in its place the active 
and successful pursuit of new knowl- 
edge by the faculty is of first im- 
portance. Graduate students, if they 
are the real thing, do not depend on 
teaching. Their active interest in a 
field of knowledge requires only that 
the library be well supplied, that 
there be laboratories or seminar 
rooms, and specialists who are lead- 
ers in their fields. 

“It is for the great body of under- 
graduates that teaching is important. 
Only about 2 per cent of those enter- 
ing college go on to the Ph.D. degree. 
Nine students out of ten entering col- 
lege do not bring with them any 
channeled academic interest. They 
are for the most part active, healthy 
young people who will go from col- 
lege into a wide variety of nonprofes- 
sional occupations. If the University 
has nothing to offer these students, 
that fact should be made widely 
known and the University plant 
should be put to other uses, or closed. 
If there is any point in having citi- 
zens who have a good general educa- 
tion,...then there is some point in 
emphasizing the value of effective 
teaching.” 


The ‘Nursing Problem” has been 
discussed in the public press as well 
as in many research papers. This con- 
tribution is based on readings, dis- 
cussions with nurses and hospital per- 
sonnel, as well as firsthand studies of 
nursing morale. The approach will 
be in terms of what the practitioner 
in human relations finds as some of 
the problems of nursing. 


The role of the nurse in the past 
thirty years has changed, not only in 
respect to types of duties but also in 
breadth of knowledge and responsi- 
bilities required. Years ago many of 
the public looked upon a nurse as an 
especially trained household servant. 
Her duties included keeping the 
patient and his room clean, adminis- 
tering medicine as prescribed by the 
physician, and then assisting in any 
other household chores which would 
benefit the disorganized family of the 
patient. In those days, as part of her 
training, the nurse did much of the 
work now assigned to the ward at- 
tendant. 


In three decades, hospital admin- 
istration has changed markedly. The 
role of the nurse has also changed. 
She has advanced in status to the 
point where conservative members 
of the medical profession complain, 
“She no longer knows her place.” 
Actually, the nurse is in the unenvi- 
able position of having to coordinate 
her duties with all the other profes- 
sionally and non-professionally 
trained members of the very in- 
volved hospital organization. With 
this great complication of hospital 
organization, the role and status of 
the nurse have altered rapidly. 


*Based on a study of nursing morale and 
related problems made for the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


Human Relations and the Nursing Profession* 


LowELL S. TROWBRIDGE 
Assistant Professor of Human Relations 


Whereas she was once expected to do 
bedside nursing primarily, now in 
many situations she finds herself do- 
ing anything but understanding and 
fulfilling the needs of the patient. 
Yet many candidates applying for 
admission to a school of nursing still 
visualize themselves in the role of the 
“Lady with the Lamp” rather than 
as college students or the equivalent 
who must master many scientific 
courses while also caring for a num- 
ber of patients. 

Not only must the trainee in nurs- 
ing today keep up with her classroom 
work and take care of patients, but 
she must also adjust to all the ancil- 
lary services of the hospital. It is ex- 
pected that the nurse will herself 
care for the needs of the patient or see 
that such needs are fulfilled by others. 
She functions under the supervision 
of a head nurse. The head nurse is re- 
sponsible for all the nurses under her 
charge, as well as for the welfare of 
all their patients and possibly the 
other staff members coming in direct 
contact with the patient. This other 
personnel may include practical 
nurses, licensed attendants, ward 
attendants, volunteer aides, paid 
nurses’ aides, and perhaps hostesses, 
Gray Ladies, and others. In many 
hospitals the lines of command cross 
and recross each other. Student 
nurses are responsible not only to 
their head nurse but also to the staff 
of the school of nursing. Adminis- 
trators of the school of nursing assign 
duties, supervise classes, and arrange 
for instructional specialists in various 
fields. The hiring of duty nurses usu- 
ally rests with the Nursing Office. 
Rarely do head nurses have the op- 
portunity to hire their own per- 
sonnel. 

The graduate nurse (R.N.) knows 
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her responsibility to her patients, but 
is often frustrated in fulfilling it. She 
often has little time to read the com- 
plete case history or come to know 
the patient personally unless she is on 
private duty. Today in much hospi- 
tal nursing the duration of the pa- 
tient’s stay is brief. The trend is to 
abbreviate the period of hospitaliza- 
tion because of shortage of beds, per- 
sonnel, etc., and also because of the 
development of new drugs and tech- 
niques which have greatiy speeded 
convalescence. Many of the routine 
procedures of hospital care such as 
bathing, serving meals, tidying the 
room, and in some instances the 
taking of temperatures and adminis- 
tration of medication are carried out 
by others than members of the nurs- 
ing profession. 

One of the chief duties of a nurse 
is record keeping. Periodic tempera- 
ture recording is but a small part of 
the clerical work required. Hospitals 
vary in the amount of paper work 
they exact from nurses, and the doc- 
tors vary in their individual require- 
ments. To complicate the situation, 
there may be, in this age of specializ- 
ation, more than one physician at- 
tending the patient. Each physician 
expects the nurse to be on hand 
whenever he needs her. He may 
want special dressings or equipment. 
He may spend a considerable amount 
of time with a patient or patients, 
keeping the nurse with him. In the 
meantime, another doctor may ar- 
rive and expect the nurse to attend 
him and his patients at the same 
time. The hour may be mealtime, 
and the nurse required to supervise 
the delivery of trays to individual 
patients. One can imagine the prob- 
lems of a nurse in this situation, an 
everyday nursing dilemma, where 
protocol and responsibility to pa- 
tients pull her in several different 
directions! Sometimes the doctor 
unknowingly complicates the work of 
the nurse. The procedure is for the 
doctor to write up his orders for his 


patients and for the nurse to read 
them directly thereafter and im- 
mediately to commence carrying 
them out. While she is thus engaged, 
the doctor may return and add a 
couple of additional orders and slip 
away. Unless she checks the order 
book continually, she may find that 
the additional orders have escaped 
her attention or that changes in 
orders have not been read. Or word 
may come from the admitting office 
that a new patient is awaiting a 
certain bed; but the bed is not free, 
because the patient must be dis- 
charged and the physician has not 
come in yet to issue the official per- 
mission, or he has decided his pa- 
tient should be retained still another 
day. Obviously, these practical de- 
mands on the nurse’s time prevent 
her from coming to know her pa- 
tients as she would wish. 

Many studies have shown that the 
inability to complete a task produces 
frustration. Human beings like to 
follow an activity to a satisfactory 
conclusion, particularly if the task is 
one in which they are interested and 
emotionally involved. The nurse 
wants to follow the progress of her 
patients and to know how they pro- 
gress while in the hospital, and, if 
possible, after they leave. Nursing 
should give the practitioner a feeling 
of emotional satisfaction in a worth- 
while activity. Instead, it is often a 
very frustrating occupation with 
little opportunity for adequate dis- 
charge of the tension that is pro- 
duced. 

An interesting contribution to the 
nurse’s frustration is the fact that 
many of the people who assist the 
nurse on duty are part-time workers 
who are doing the job because it is 
convenient and pays well. Some of 
these part-time workers are moti- 
vated by expediency and personal 
considerations rather than by genu- 
ine interest in the patient. They fre- 
quently hold rigidly to their schedule 
of working hours and do not have the 
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conscientiousness of the trained nurse. 
They count on her feeling of obliga- 
tion to stay on duty, but they them- 
selves lack this sense of obligation. 
This often leaves the nurse with extra 
work to do; yet she may regard this 
as an imposition, as it undoubtedly is. 
Ironically, the pay of the graduate 
nurse is usually only slightly more 
than that of the various hospital 
aides and the like, though the nurse’s 
training and responsibility are in- 
finitely greater. It is plain to see 
that the nurse may therefore feel im- 
posed upon. 

The present trend of “‘profession- 
ally trained” people has greatly af- 
fected the structure of our society. 
Specifically, the organization of the 
hospital creates a situation demand- 
ing techniques in human relations to 
unify the total process for which the 
hospital exists. Originally a strictly 
authoritarian society, relatively sim- 
ple in structure, the hospital has be- 
come a very complex interrelation of 
professionally and non-professionally 
trained workers. Perhaps a digression 
is in order here to define the term 
“professionally trained”? in the hos- 
pital sense. Ward maids, dish wash- 
ers, file clerks are obviously not in 
this classification. But what about 
the “‘medical secretary”’ or the labor- 
atory technician who routinely col- 
lects and analyzes blood or urine? 
There are often complications in the 
form of petty jealousies in titles, rates 
of pay, degrees of responsibility, posi- 
tions of authority, etc. In the past, 
the doctor held the highest status and 
still does, with the possible exception 
of the hospital administrator, who 
today is less often a medical man or 
nurse than a layman with special ex- 
perience and training for the burden 
of coordinating and directing that 
vast social organization, the hospital. 

At the present time one finds in the 
hospital a revolution taking place. 
It is a fascinating social upheaval. 
The past few decades have seen the 
growth of new services and func- 


tions in the hospital. Specialized 
laboratories (basal metabolic rate de- 
termination, hematology, etc.), spe- 
cialized treatments (X-ray, pharma- 
ceutical, dietary, etc.), and special 
subsidiary services (laundry, main- 
tenance, diet kitchen, housekeeping, 
messenger service, etc.), all make the 
hospital organization a vast multi- 
plicity of activities. The nurse must 
coordinate her nursing duties with 
all of the foregoing hospital functions. 
Specimens must go to laboratories, 
patients must be sent for X-rays, 
visitors and flowers must be cared for, 
clean laundry must be requisitioned 
and checked, and soiled bedding 
counted and sent to be washed. Med- 
ications must be ordered, supplies 
and equipment for treatments must 
be on hand. Floors must be cleaned. 
Meals must be ordered and served, 
and trays sent back to the kitchen. 
Surrounding the nurse are all 
these supplementary services over 
which she has no authority but for 
which she has an infinite amount of 
responsibility. Furthermore, many 
of the specialized functions hold to 
limited hours. The “professionally 
trained” staff or some special ser- 
vices are available only at particular 
hours. Samples must get to the labor- 
atory before the deadline, laundry 
must be arranged for within certain 
days and hours, clean linen in an 
emergency must be borrowed from 
another floor, because the laundry 
does not function weekends, although 
people are ill any day in the week. 
The pharmacy closes at noon on 
Saturday, so that the medication 
which the doctor orders at 11:45 on 
a Saturday morning may not be 
available unless the nurse can get 
the requisition to the pharmacy with- 
in the ensuing fifteen minutes (during 
which she may be assisting a patient 
in hemorrhage). She may choose to 
run down with it herself, only to find 
that it will take more than ten min- 
utes to prepare it; so she is repri- 
manded by the pharmacist, who 
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grudgingly stays on ten minutes 
overtime to prepare it for her. 

The nurse’s lot is certainly not a 
happy one. Morale in large hospitals 
is not high. There are other problems, 
such as variation in the schedule of 
hours that nurses work, the possi- 
bility that they will suddenly be 
shifted to different types of cases for 
the hospital’s convenience, and the 
like. In large cities, adequate living 
and recreational facilities may be 
limited. Recreation is particularly 
difficult, because of the unconven- 
tionality of nursing hours. Because 
the nurse is fatigued from so many ad- 
justments which she must make to 
others and because she experiences so 
much frustration, when she is off 
duty — and she is never sure of 
getting off on time —, she is often 
too tired for the refreshing experience 
of purely personal social life. 

Steps are being taken in many 
places to try to solve some of the 
nurse’s problems. Job analyses are 
being made. “Gripe sessions’ are 
being held. Attempts are being made 
to work out better division of duties, 
with clerical people taking over some 
of the clerical work to relieve the 
nurse for more bedside nursing. Hos- 
pital administrators are trying to get 


the members of various departments 
to sit down together and work out 
some of the common problems. 
Methods of communication are un- 
dergoing study. It may be possible to 
set up an organizational chart of a 
hospital. But this will mean little, 
unless it can be accompanied by job 
descriptions and a chart showing 
practical lines of authority and ade- 
quate methods of communication. 

Cooperation must be developed, 
and this includes cooperating and 
working towards a common goal 
from the physician down to the ward 
maid or dishwasher. The dishwasher 
or equivalent must be proud of the 
fact that he is helping the patient by 
the job he is doing and that his job is 
as important as the medication con- 
scientiously prescribed by the highly 
trained doctor of medicine. Because 
of the tradition of authoritarianism 
in hospitals, of the shifting role and 
status of the nurse, and of the rapid 
growth of medical knowledge and 
ancillary services, the challenge to 
the hospital administration as to 
how to work out human relations 
problems is a great one. The tools are 
available. They are beginning to be 
used. 


Literary Laxity vs. Material Precision 


As we develop students with intensified degrees of specialized knowledge, 
we develop students with lesser degrees of ability to communicate that 
knowledge clearly and effectively. The time required for the assimilation of 
facts, theories, figures, and mechanisms has most frequently been borrowed 
from time formerly spent in learning to use the language as an effective tool 
for communication. 


The paradox can be seen more sharply when we contrast our virtual 
worship of precision and accuracy in things material, mechanical, or scientific 
with the obvious fact that those very qualities are precisely what is lacking in 
the writing of so many scientific and technical people. 


— E.R. Purpus, Division of Humanities, Riverside Campus, University 
of California, in “Scientific and Technical Literacy,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 25 (Dec. 1954), p. 476. 
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Brooks Adams at the School of Law* 


THORNTON ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


It happened that in 1902 an old 
friend of [Adams’], Melville M. 
Bigelow, had been made dean of the 
Law School at Boston University. 
Bigelow was an established figure in 
the field of legal scholarship, with 
long experience in the teaching of 
law. He had written the report that 
led to the establishment of the School 
of Law in 1872, and on becoming 
dean he began the practice of con- 
ferring higher degrees — the mas- 
ter’s from 1904 and the doctor’s from 
1905. The proportion of advanced 
and serious students was, therefore, 
large and the standards were high. 

In the establishment of the ad- 
vanced degrees Adams may have 
been influential. Bigelow reported to 
the President: “It has been left for 
Mr. Adams to help me in the in- 
itiative of nearly every important 
measure which has been taken. His 
fertility of mind, his power of origin- 
ation, his wide observation and ex- 
perience, have been freely put at my 
service at all times....” He was 
consequently invited by Bigelow to 
lecture at the School and began his 
duties in 1903.1 
~. His situation was, perhaps, ideal 
for a test of his theories.** He was 
convinced that, in general, the pro- 
fessional schools were superior to the 
colleges in the quality of training 
they provided and in the intensity of 
the effort they demanded from their 
students. In addition, he was aware 
of the large*number of lawyers who 


“ *Reprinted by the courtesy of Dr. Ander- 
son. By permission from Brooks Adams: Con- 
structive Conservative, by Thornton Anderson. 
Copyright, 1951. Cornell University Press. 
**[ These were, in brief, that the modern 
governmental and industrial complexes 
needed a new type of resourceful and im- 
aginative administrator, who could be 
trained into existence only by “‘generaliza- 


enter the public service either 
through political activity or by ac- 
cepting administrative or judicial 
appointment. He therefore found 
before him groups of students who 
were accustomed to diligent study 
and who at the same time were more 
likely than most to become ad- 
ministrators. He worked with the 
graduate students, teaching modern 
jurisprudence, and confining his 
attention in later years to the doc- 
toral candidates. 

One of his earliest projects was to 
investigate the soundness of his 
opinions on the effects of current 
educational methods. 


I devised exercises to gauge the analytical 
and generalizing powers of the students in 
my classes. I found them weaker than I had 
expected, so weak indeed that I asked the 
Dean to superintend my tests himself. He did 
so, and confirmed my judgment. But this 
was not all. To me the most interesting de- 
velopment was that the worst mental relaxa- 
tion prevailed among high school or college 
graduates; the self-educated men, or those 
from business life, were the students capable 
of the intensest effort. 


Drawing from this the deductions 
indicated above, he concluded that 
he had found evidence of “a civiliza- 
tion deliberately destroying the fac- 
ulty essential to its life.’’? 

But it was not only educational 
methods that interested him. He be- 
lieved that a law school should recog- 
nize the prevailing likelihood that its 
graduates would become public ser- 


tion.” Adams wrote to his brother Henry, 
July 5, 1903, “The difficulty which we have 
not yet overcome is that in daily life we have 
outgrown the specialist, and for that reason 
the specialist fails and is a positive danger. 
We are now attempting to produce the gen- 
eralizing mind. We are attacking adminis- 
tration scientifically.” Quotation from An- 
derson, p. 99.] 
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vants and should actively adapt its 
teaching to make them better ser- 
vants. This conception was em- 
bodied in the ‘“‘Purpose of the Law 
School” in the official 1908-1909 
Catalogue: 


The Faculty of the Law School is committed 
to the position that the function of an 
American school of law is not fulfilled by 
merely fitting students to pass bar examina- 
tions....If it be true, as it is, that lawyers 
everywhere hold a commanding post of 
influence in public life, national, state, and 
local, it follows that they should be edu- 
cated with due regard to that fact.... 
Further, whatever the immediate purpose 
of the student, the Law School, as incumbent 
of a public franchise, will do what it can to 
train men to a sense of responsibility to the 
public — above all else, to strengthen so- 
ciety against tendencies to disintegration. 
To this end the idea of education, as here 
pursued, is administration; that is, the lines 
of work converge, in unity, upon the specific 
object in view, which is, that law is an order 
touching duties and rights in Sovereignty. 


Similarly, Adams’ influence was 
visible in the section on “Method 
and Design of Instruction’: 


The instruction is designed to develop men- 
tal energy and power. It opens in the first 
year with moderate effort to that end, and 
gradually increases in intensity as the work 
proceeds.... 


Probably the most important part 
of Adams’ work at Boston Univer- 
sity lay in his interpretations of 
legal theory. In a letter dated July 2, 
1905, he described their inception to 
{his brother] Henry: 


I have been saying that a new departure in 
instruction was necessary, and the proposi- 
tion was admitted, but no one seemed quite 
clear how to begin. At the end of the year I 
asked the Dean and one or two of the 
strongest men to luncheon, and stated my 
view of the facts, and the law, as I saw it in 
actual practice, in conducting these great 
controversies in the West which I have been 
so deep in. Unanimously they said, “It is 
revolution, if you please, but it is the fact, 
and we must face it, or shut up our shop, and 
retire from the position of keeping up with 
the time.”’ And they agreed that I must open 
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the next year with a statement of the rela- 
tions of the law to modern society, because 
those relations differ fundamentally, from 
anything which has been accepted hereto- 
fore. 


The revolution to which he was 
thus invited to give expression was 
nothing less than the supersession of 
the venerable rule of stare decisis by 
the idea that the law is a resultant 
of social forces — a vector theory of 
law. 


On the former he heaped ridicule. 
Being unable to conceive an effect 
without a cause, the lawyers, ‘“‘fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance,” 
had found the cause of each judicial 
decision in some preceding de- 
cision from which it was deduced by 
reasoning. “‘Unless I err profoundly, 
the economist might equally reason- 
ably attempt to deduce the prices 
which rule today from those which 
ruled last year or last century... .””8 

* * * 


Another important element in the 
jurisprudence that Adams was ex- 
pounding, an element of great inter- 
est to Dean Bigelow, was the theory 
of animus. Here he entered into a 
controversy over the question, “‘Does 
the law have, or does it not have, the 
right or the capacity of looking into 
a man’s mind apart from his acts?” 
On one side it was maintained that a 
great stride in human freedom had 
been made by the introduction of 
the “external standard,” that the 
state was debarred from invading 
a man’s mental castle until the 
thoughts and wills arising therein 
should cross the threshold into ac- 
tion, and that the intention behind 
that action should be deduced only 
from external evidence. This position 
had been taken by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, then in the Supreme Court. 
On the other side, the side supported 
by Bigelow and Adams, it was con- 
tended that no rule of law could ig- 
nore the mind as the responsible 
cause of conduct, that acceptance of 
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only objective criteria of intent mini- 
mized, in the minds of the people, 
the importance of intention and 
thus encouraged opposition of inter- 
ests between the individual and so- 
ciety, and that this tended psycho- 
logically to dissolve the cement of 
mental integrity which was funda- 
mental to social responsibility. 


* 


How were these radical pro- 
nouncements received at an estab- 
lished university in Boston? A part 
of the faculty supported the pro- 
gram fully, one of them, Henry 
Stevens Haines, contributing to [Ad- 
ams’ book] Centralization and the Law, 
and another, Frederick O. Downes, 
assisting Adams in the Spokane case. 
Another section permitted the idea 
of teaching the law as a unit to influ- 
ence their classroom procedures but 
little, and regarded Adams and his 
theories as somewhat visionary. 

Dean Bigelow, as might be ex- 
pected, was well pleased with the 
educational showing. In his report 
to the President in July, 1911, he was 
laudatory: 


The work for the higher degrees has gone 
forward under Mr. Adams with marked 
success and distinction; and I am glad to say 
that interest in this higher kind of education 
is spreading among ambitious young law- 
yers. Here is the plain cap-sheaf of all our 
work, and the importance to the Law 
School and the University of sustaining and 
encouraging it is obvious. No work com- 
parable to it in efficiency is to be found in 
any other Law School in this country. The 
main purpose of it, in conformity with the 
end and aim of the entire curriculum from 
the time when the undergraduate first en- 
ters the Law School, is to teach men how to 
think effectively.‘ 

% 


Adams himself felt that progress 
was being made. He wrote to Henry: 


Our experiment in legal instruction now 
promises to be a great success. We are al- 
ready getting results quite beyond expecta- 
tions, but our trouble is with our instructors. 
The men are beating the teachers. 


As time went on he had more and 
more reason to be satisfied. 


When I tell you, after reading my Spokane 
Brief, that I am not only supported as the 
highest instructor in law in Boston, but that 
the sons of the most reactionary of Boston 
trustees come to receive that instruction, I 
think I demonstrate that I and my theories 
now rank as accepted.5 


This letter was written at the high 
point of his career as a teacher. In 
the six months that followed all was 
changed. On June 6, 1911, William 
E. Huntington, the president who 
had supported the Law School ex- 
periments, resigned, and in July, 
Adams’ friend Bigelow retired from 
his post as dean... . In December the 
faculty decided to “‘devote the re- 
sources of the School primarily to 
the enrichment and extension of the 
undergraduate instruction” and con- 
sequently discontinued the accept- 
ance of doctoral candidates. With 
these developments Adams lectured 
no more at Boston University. 


Notes 


These notes are selected from those on pp. 
219-221 of Dr. Anderson’s book. The origin- 
al numbers are in parentheses following the 
notes; matter in square brackets is from 
p. 235 of the “Bibliography.” 

1. “Report of the Dean of the Law 
School, 1905-1906,” Boston U. President's 
Rep., 31:43. ....(7) 

2. “Unity in Modern Education,” 7. 
[Boston University School of Law, Bulletins of 
Year 1908. An address at a Boston University 
law fraternity dinner, February 6, 1908].(9) 

3. ‘“The Modern Conception of Animus,” 
Green Bag, 19 (Jan., 1907): 12. .... (10) 

4. “Report of the Dean of the School of 
Law, 1910-1911,” Boston U. President’s Rep., 
36: 29. .... Some indication of the results 
may be gained from the fact that, of some 
eighty students who studied for the higher 
degrees, eight were subsequently listed in 
Who’s Who in America. (20) , 

5. MS letters to Henry Adams, Dec. 18, 
1906, and Nov. 12, 1910. The “‘Spokane 
Brief” was Railways as Public Agents. [Boston: 
Plimpton Press, 1910. A brief filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
case of the City of Spokane v. Northern Pacific 
Railway.) (21) 
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Notes on the African Research and Studies 


Program 


African Issue of the Annals 


The March, 1955, issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science will be a spe- 
cial edition on Contemporary Africa: 
Trends and Issues. Prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. William O. Brown, 
Program Director, the issue will in- 
clude articles by seventeen American 


and foreign specialists in the African 
field. 


Official Publications 


A bibliography of official govern- 
ment serial publications of African 
states and territories is being issued 
in a preliminary edition for limited 
distribution by the Program. This 
preliminary edition covers the ma- 
jority of African states and terri- 
tories, and includes a nearly com- 
plete listing of their current depart- 
mental reports, statistical bulletins, 
censuses, and similar materials. Work 
is progressing on a second edition, 
to cover all of Africa except Egypt. 


Collection of Serial Government 
Publications 


Issuance of the bibliography of of- 
ficial publications marks the Pro- 
gram’s progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a permanent collection 
of serial government publications on 
Africa. Government publications are 
one of the most important sources of 
primary research data, and it ap- 
pears that at the present time no 
complete collection exists anywhere 
in the United States. The Program 
is now actively collecting these ma- 
terials, with the expectation that the 
collection will represent a substan- 
tial contribution to the development 
of African studies and research. 


FRANK L., SWEETSER, JR., Associate Professor of Sociology 


Research Associate in Africa 


Mark Karp left Boston on Febru- 
ary 17th on a ten-week trip which 
will take him to Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Portugal, Spain, Libya, 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, Ethi- 
opia and Eritrea, Italy, Germany, 
and France. Mr. Karp is visiting 
countries and research centers with 
which the Program has not previ- 
ously established close personal liai- 
son. He is devoting his energies to 
the promotion of fruitful coopera- 
tion between these centers and the 
Boston University African Program 
and to the acquisition of research 
materials and publications. 


Visitors 


The African Research and Studies 
Program invited the Advisory Com- 
mittee, graduate students, and se- 
lected faculty members from Boston 
University, Harvard, and M.I.T. to 
hear two lectures on Africa during 
the month of January. The first, by 
E. A. Vasey, Minister of Finance for 
Kenya Colony, dealt with the his- 
torical development of Kenya and 
the social, economic, and _ political 
factors contributing to the present 
disturbances in Kenya, and offered 
some insights as to the solution of the 
unrest in the continent as a whole. 

Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, C.M.G., 
associated for thirty years with the 
Gezira Cotton Scheme in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, a pioneering effort 
to raise the level of living in under- 
developed areas, was the second 
speaker. He traced in some detail 
the origin and development of the 
Gezira Scheme and indicated its 
implications and lessons for those 
concerned with the advancement of 
underdeveloped regions. 
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The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Anesthesiology 

HEERDEGEN, Dorotny K., & ARRowoop, Jui G. “Management of Anes- 
thesia for Otolaryngological Procedures,” Current Res. in Anesth. and 
Analg., 33: 129-134, 1954- 

Biology 

Futton, Georce P., Patt, Donan I., & Mope, B. 

“Evaluation of the Circlecuf for Measurement of Human Blood Pres- 
sure,” New England Journal of Medicine, 251:772-75, 1954. 

Fu.ton, Georce P., & Supak, Freperick N. “Effect of Total Body X- 
Irradiation on Serum Electrolyte Levels and Electrocardiograms of the 
Golden Hamster,’ American Journal of Physiology, 179 (October 1954), 
135-138. 

Lutz, R., & Futton, Georce P. Use of the Hamster Cheek 
Pouch for the Study of Vascular Changes at the Microscopic Level,” 
Anatomical Record, 120 (Sept. 1954), 293-307. Paper read at the First 
Conference on Microcirculatory Physiology and Pathology held in con- 
junction with the American Association of Anatomists at the University 
of Texas, Galveston, Texas, April 8-9, 1954. 


Economics 


Perry, JosepH Ear. “Opportunities in Thrift Banking,” Banking (Journal 
of the American Bankers Assn.), October, 1954, pp. 44, 103. 


Education 


Dzenowacis, JosepH G., McPuerson, Patricia V., & IRwin, Leste W. 
“Harmful Health and Safety Misconceptions of a Group of Tenth Grade 
Girls,” Journal of School Health, g (Nov. 1954), 240-245. 

Witson, Guy M. “Perfect Scores in Arithmetic,” The Arithmetic Teacher (A 
Quarterly Journal of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics), 
1 (December 1954), 13-17. 


German 

ACKERMAN, Paut K. “Excerpts from an Unpublished Diary of René Schic- 
kele,” Monatshefte, 46 (Nov. 1954), 332-338. 

History 

Hate, Ricuarp W., Jr., co-author with Robert B. Eckles. Britain: Her 
Peoples and the Commonwealth. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954. 794 pp. $6.00. 

Human Relations 

Eppy, G. Norman. “The Section in a General Education Program,” Junior 
College Journal, 25 (December 1954), 191-199. 
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Student Research — History 
The Writing of Contemporary History 


BERNARD STERNSHER, Teaching Fellow 


Mr. Bernard Sternsher has been a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree in History 
in the Boston University Graduate School 
since 1952; currently, he is a Teaching 
Fellow in the Department of History. 
His dissertation subject, “Rexford Guy 
Tugwell’s Contribution to the New 
Deal,” raises questions in the writing of 
contemporary history, with some of which 
he deals here. 

Receiving his B.A. degree in 1948 at 
the University of Alabama, where his un- 
dergraduate years were interrupted by 
service in the Coast Guard, 1943-46, Mr. 
Sternsher took his M.A. in Mistory in 
the Boston University Graduate School in 
1950. After a year’s graduate study at 
Harvard University, 1950-51, he was 
employed in the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Fus- 
tice, 1951-52. 

The words ‘New Deal” often 
evoke emotional responses in people 
whose adult lives have spanned that 
period and in younger persons who 
hold definite views on present public 
policies inherited from the Roose- 
velt administration. A _ historian 
might well inquire whether current 
emotional content constitutes such 
an obstacle to relative objectivity as 
to make it too soon to attempt a 
study of Professor Rexford Guy Tug- 
well as Brain Truster and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official in the 
years 1932-1936. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 
New York City in December, 1954, 
Professor Frank Freidel of Stanford, 
youthful and able biographer of 
Roosevelt, referred to the well 
worked-over question of the justifica- 
tion for writing contemporary his- 
tory and, of course, concluded with 


a resounding “‘Aye.”’ In commenting 
on Professor Freidel’s address, Pro- 
fessor Eric Goldman of Princeton, 
author of Rendezvous with Destiny, 
made two main points: (1) While the 
historian of recent times can claim 
the availability of certain data 
which will be inaccessible to future 
scholars (oral testimony of partici- 
pants, for example), he must be pre- 
pared eventually humbly to stand 
aside for the next generation of his- 
torians with the challenge and the 
expectation that they do a better 
job; (2) The passage of time does 
not necessarily afford the perspective 
which enables absolute establish- 
ment of relationships or definite 
delineations: e.g., When did the Mid- 
dle Ages end and the Renaissance 
begin? Professor Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., of Harvard, observed that rela- 
tive objectivity exhibits about the 
same distribution among historians 
regardless of when they write or 
what they write about. 

Professor Freidel’s address, ‘‘Me- 
moirs and Diaries of the New Deal 
Era,” dealt with one of the principal 
sources of data for the historian of the 
age of Roosevelt. The use of personal 
records and recollections involves 
problems in evaluating evidence pe- 
culiar to these forms. The European 
novelist, Manes Sperber, maintains 
that the ego writer is usually least 
capable of telling the truth about 
himself, even though he is sincere. 
“After all, sincerity is the wish, not 
necessarily the capacity, of discover- 
ing and expressing truth.”* Miss 


*Sperber, Manes, ““The Autobiographer’s 
Hidden World,” in: Francis Brown, ed., 
Highlights of Modern Literature: A Permanent 
Collection of Essays from the New York Times 
Book Review. New York: New American 


Library. A Mentor Book. 1954. 
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Frances Perkins, former Secretary of 
Labor and Chairman of the General 
Session to which Professor Freidel 
delivered his address, offered the 
opinion that memoirs are preferable 
to diaries in the effort to create an 
accurate picture of an individual. 
Through the inclusion of incidents 
of only momentary importance, dia- 
ries, according to Miss Perkins, often 
paint a distorted portrait. She cited 
the case of Harold Ickes, who was 
not as difficult to get along with as 
one might gather from reading his 
diary. Indeed, Miss Perkins ob- 
served, “I always thought he was my 
friend until I read his diary.” 

If diarists live one kind of life and 
describe another, the New Deal his- 
torian usually finds safety in num- 
bers. Fortunately, the keeping and 
publication of a number of personal 
records enables cross-checking, out 
of which a reasonably accurate pic- 
ture of subordinate officials — not 
the President — emerges. Regarding 
Roosevelt, as Professor Schlesinger 
pointed out, an accurate re-creation 
of the position of the President in his 
overall, priority-setting function does 
not emerge from the records of lesser 
administrators, to each of whom, at 
one time or another, the President 
had to say “‘No.” Unfortunately, 
Roosevelt did little writing of the 
sort that gives the historian direct 
insight into the real nature of the 
presidential office. 

Professor Tugwell withholds his 
diary from publication but makes 
it available to scholars, who may ex- 
amine but cannot quote it. The re- 
striction on citations does not ma- 
terially affect the value of the privi- 
lege of examination. Much of the 
non-personality material in the diary 
appears in approximate facsimile 
form elsewhere. Yet the diary pro- 
vides background, explanations, and 
opinions without which, in many in- 
stances, full understanding of speci- 
fic matters and the most effective use 
of other materials — without violat- 


ing Professor Tugwell’s request — 
would not be possible. 

The evaluation of oral evidence 
also calls for caution and careful 
cross-checking. This problem is readi- 
ly manageable in studying Professor 
Tugwell’s contribution to the New 
Deal, because he has written several 
books and literally hundreds of 
articles from 1921 to the present. 
His writings, even only those pub- 
lished before he contemplated serv- 
ing in the government, touch on 
nearly every public matter with 
which he has been concerned in 
thought or action and provide an 
elaborate basis for comparing deeds, 
written opinions, and the spoken 
word of interviews. Moreover, if 
self-criticism is a criterion of objec- 
tivity, Professor Tugwell’s diary and 
current oral comments are as valu- 
able as one could expect personal 
data to be. 

The contemporary historian will 
encounter difficulties if his studies 
lead him to government publica- 
tions. The expansion of government 
in this century in itself accounts for 
a vast volume of material (the analy- 
sis of which, incidentally, calls for 
training in economics). In addition, 
each agency is frequently its own 
best publicity agent, and, especially 
if it is seeking to expand its opera- 
tions or obtain an increase in its 
appropriation, publishes masses of 
material in order to point out how 
much it is accomplishing. As the 
scholar becomes familiar with this 
material, he will— and must — 
devise means of identifying the more 
valuable documents. 

The publication of important per- 
tinent materials during the course of 
an investigation is a phenomenon 
which affects all historians. The vol- 
ume of such publications is undoubt- 
edly greater in the case of the con- 
temporary historian than in that of 
the historian of ancient times. The 
appearance of the reminiscences of 
Ickes, Donald Richberg, and others 
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has not compelled the writer to 
modify to any great extent tentative 
conclusions about Tugwell. On the 
other hand, the announcement of 
archaeological findings frequently 
requires students of ancient history 


to revise considerably their con- 
clusions arrived at with the ad- 
vantage of perspective. When one 
historian considers another’s prob- 
lems, he is usually content to keep 
his own. 
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Maintenance Engineering 


Caponetti, MICHAEL V. Aircraft Fuels, Oils, Induction and Related Systems. 
Boston: Boston University Press, 1954. 172 pp. $5.75. 

Medicine 

Bonner, D., Hompurcer, F., & FisHmMan, W. H. “Some Factors 
other than Neoplasms Altering the Prostatic Fraction of Acid Phospha- 
tase in the Serum,” Surg. Gynec. and Obst., 99: 179-183, 1954. 

Bonner, D., & Lyons, M. K. “Thiocymetin, a New Broad Spec- 
trum Antibiotic,” Bull. New England M. Center, 16: 30-36, 1954. 

CHANDLER, Harotp L., & Mann, G. V. “The Effect of Heparin Administra- 
tion on Angina Pectoris and Serum Lipoproteins,” Proc. New England 
Cardiovascular Soc., 12:13, 1953/54- 

FAULKNER, JAMES M. “A Regional Plan for Medical Education in New Eng- 
land,”’ Connecticut M. 7., 18: 411-413, 1954. 

. “The Shattuck Lecture: Medical Education and the Physician,” 
New England 7. Med., 250: 927-932, 1954. 

Frank, H. D., INGELFINGER, FRANz J., & BULLARD, Jonn C. “Estrogen Inunc- 
tion and Spider Telangiectasia in Liver Disease,” Am. 7. M. Sc., 227: 
657: 660, 1954. 

Lemon, Henry M. “Factors Concerned in the Palliation of Mammary 
Carcinoma,” Bull. New England M. Center, 16: 71-78, 1954. 


Philosophy 

Bertocci, Peter A. “The Nature of Cognition: Minimum Requirements 
for a Personalistic Epistemology,” Review of Metaphysics, 8 (Sept. 1954), 
49-60. 


Political Economy 


Biackwoop, GeorceE D. “Frederic Jackson Turner and John Rogers Com- 
mons — Complementary Thinkers,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
41 (Dec. 1954), 471-488. 


Psychology 


Pena, CagsareEo D. [Boston Univ. Ph.D., 1952], co-author with I. W. 
Scherer and J. F. Winne. “Effect of Isonicotinic Acid Hydrazide in 
Tuberculous and Nontuberculous Schizophrenics,” Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, 15 (July 1954), 2 pp. 
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